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states were loosely associated with the four northern
states, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland.. As
early as 1930 some of these states had met at Oslo and
formed the 'Oslo Group' which held common de-
liberations, sometimes joined also by Switzerland, on
questions relating to their economic affairs and the
law and practice of neutrality.
Neutrality seemed less lonely; but the grim fact of
German power taught the Dutch that they, like all the
threatened states, must look to their armaments. They
were much more exposed to the danger of a German
attack than in 1914. The eastern frontier of Belgium
had in the meantime been heavily fortified; and if the
Germans wanted to turn the left flank of the French
and British armies it would be much harder to do it
by attacking only Belgium, so that there was a far
greater inducement than in 1914 to attack Holland as
well. Unfortunately, Dr. Colijn's government had at
the same time to cope with the economic depression,
and rearmament was tied up with the division of
opinion over saving or spending. When a European
war was seen to be imminent in 1939, the Dutch, in
conjunction with the other Oslo states, appealed to the
consciences of the Great Powers. The group held a
one-day conference at Brussels on the 23rd of August,
and King Leopold of the Belgians on their behalf
broadcast an appeal for peace that evening. By that
time, however, war was certain. The German minister
at The Hague gave, with unusual emphasis, an assur-
ance that Germany would respect the sanctity and
integrity of Dutch soil. Preparations for the defence of
neutrality were pushed on. Mobilization was ordered,
between three and four hundred thousand men were
called up. Economic regulations, for ensuring stocks
of food and raw materials, were put into force. As a
last attempt King Leopold and Queen Wilhelmina
on the zSth offered their good offices to Germany,